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@ SCHENEVUS TALL TALES @ 
By Leona M. Perry, Historian, Town of Maryland, Otsego Co. 


@ Far from the tumult of industrial life, among the quiet 
hills and valleys of Otsego County, tales of the Indians who form- 
erly lived in the region, and of the early white settlers are still 
repeated by the descendants of those people who first built tiny 
cabins in the dense pine forest that once covered the whole upper 
Susquehanna Valley. The Town of Maryland is especially rich in 
legend and folklore. Many a visitor to this village is regaled with 
stories of pioneer life which have been handed down from one 
generation to another. 


The first settlement in the town of Maryland was made in the 
village of Maryland in 1790. The ‘‘tall tales’’ and folklore of the 
early settlers have been preserved as A. Hotchkin began gather- 
ing material for ‘‘A Concise History of the Town of Maryland”’ 
in the early 1870's. Some of the following tales are inspired from 
the above pamphlet. 


@ Many, many years before the first white settlers came to 
this beautiful valley among the hills, Indians hunted and fished in 
this region. The legend has it that once upon a time the tribe of 
Chief Schenevus lived in this valley. In all the regions around the 
head waters of the Susquehanna River, nochieftain was as power- 
ful or as feared as Chief Scheaevus. His warriors, whose prowess 
in battle was witnessed by the scalps hanging in his wigwam, 
were a great source of pride to him. Great was the chieftain’s love 
and pride, but greater still was his love for his only daughter the 
beautiful Manaho. Not only did he treasure her for her beauty of 
disposition and gentleness, but also because the way to succession 
to power in the tribe was through the daughter of the chief. 

Manaho was beautiful and gay with a voice like the rippling 
water and a body as supple and graceful as the aspin. Although 
many lovers sought her only Manatee was favored by the maiden. 
Manatee, best of all the braves in the village, was straight of limb 
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and strong of heart. Braves and squaws alike delighted to see the 
young couple stroll about in the twilight. Their fav orite haunt 
was the pool at the foot of the falls in what is now known as Ma- 
naho Gorge, and here one evening their happy faces were mirror- 
ed side by side on its tranquil surface. ‘‘Look’’ said Manaho, “we 
are together."" Manatee answered, “It is a sign from the Great 
Spirit that where I am you shall be also.”’ 

With hate in his heart for Manatee, Ghangu another young 
brave watched the happy lovers and brooded over the fact that 
Manaho did not return his passionate love. Finally madness over- 
took him and he whispered to himself, ‘‘I am going to kill him’’ 
and he was careful to let no one know of the horrible deed he 
contemplated so that no one should frustate his very carefully laid 
plans. 

At dawn one beautiful summer morning, the braves of Chief 
Schenevus left their long house to hunt in the deep pine forest sur- 
rounding the village. With a light heart Manatee took the trail 
which led along the top of the gorge. Ghangu, who had waited to 
see which way Manatee went, stealthily followed along behind 
him, for during the hunt he hoped to dispose of his hated rival. 
Ghangu came upon Manatee just as he leaned over the brink above 
the falls to gaze down in the deep pool below, which was sacred 
to his love for Manaho. Ghangu seized upon the opportunity to 
get the revenge which had been uppermost in his mind for so long. 
He sprang forward and pushed the unsuspecting Manatee over the 
precipice. Down he fell into the deep pool below. Ghangu crepr 
to the edge of the falls, looked down, watched until all was quiet, 
then he went into the forest and was never heard of. 


When twilight began tosettle down upon the village, the 
hunters had all returned except Manatee. Manaho, thinking he 
was waiting for her at the brink of the falls as he sometimes did, 
wended her way to the top of the gorge. Not finding Manatee 
when she reached the top, she leaned down over the edge of the 














precipice to gaze into the pool and dream of her lover until his 
return, and to her horror she beheld the face of her loved one 
staring up at her cold in death. Upward through the whispering 
pines went the cry of an Indian maiden be wailing her lover's 
death. Scarsely had the last echo of the mournful cry died down 
among the hills when she looked into the poo! again and beheld 
her own face by the side of that ofher lover. Remembering her 
lover's words when they had stood by the pool together, and had 
gazed into it, she cried, “It is the Great Spirit calling me to be 
with you, Manatee, and where you are there shall I also be.” 

The two lovers were found with their faces side by side, and 
great was the mourning in the village, since Manaho was the 
last of the blood line of Chief Schenevus, and with her perished 
the hope of the tribe. 


Although many years have passed since then, even now, lov- 
ers who visit the gorge and look into the little pool can hear the 
Great Spirit say, ‘“Thus it shall be for ever.’’ At twilight on sum- 
mer evenings when the wind blows, the wail of the Indian maid- 
en may still be heard among the pines and an echo from the hills 
calls, “Where you are there shall I be.’” Because the early settlers 
cut down the dense pine forest on the hills back of the gorge, the 
once gushing stream is now only a tiny trickle and the foaming 
waterfall is no more. Only a tiny pool remains of the once deep 
and beautiful pool, but at the edge of this is a large red blotch on 
the rocks where the life blood of Manaho and Manatee mingled. 

@ Another le gend tells of the passing of Chief Schenevus. 
After the death of his daughter the old chief aged rapidly. Partially 
blind and too old to take and active part in the hunting and the 
councils of the tribe, Chief Schenevus had no desire to live. One 
day after being unable to keep with his braves during the hunt, 
he returned to his hut weary and shamed by his waining strength. 
When the hunters returned at twilight, he called his four sons to 
him and spoke to them thus, ‘‘My sons, I am old and weary, and 
I cannot longer take part in the hunt or lead in the war councils. 
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I would rather die a warrior of my tribe than to live my full life- 
time as a woman, old and blind, the object of scorn and pity. So 
my sons, I command that your last act of filial obedience shall be 


the slaying of your father.’ 

Consternation showed in the four faces before the old chief, 
for none desired his hands to be reddened with the blood of his 
father. So powerful was the will of the old chief that none dared 
disobey his command, and so there they stood, the four stalwart 
sons facingtheir father, and each hoped that the Great Spirit 
would not let him be selected to take the life of his father. Then 
spoke the aged warrior, ‘‘ Secure each his bow and arrow. We 
will go to the nearby hunting grounds, there each will fit arrow 
to bow and aim as a great hunter about to shoot a deer. Then I 
shal! fall as a slain deer and none of you shall bear the blame of my 
death. This is my last command. I have spoken."’ 

In respectful silence the four brave sons obeyed their fathet 
and soon the little procession passed slowly out of sight into the 
forest. Not long after the four sons returned to the village with 
saddened mien. When the villagers were informed of the death of 
their beloved chief, great was the mourning among the people for 
there was none to carry on his name. The power of the tribe of the 
Speckled Trout was gone forever. Chief Schenevus’s name and his 
fame still live because both the present village and the creek bear 
the name of Shenevus, which means Speckled Trout. 

@ No account of the legends of our region wo ul d becom- 
plete without at least one Timothy Murphy story. Timothy Mur- 
phy, the great Revolutionary scout and marksman who fought 
with Morgan's Riflemen at Saratoga made his home for the most 
of his life in nearby Fultonham. He occasionally came into this 
region for he owned land here and did much scouting against 
Brant and his Torry allies. During the period of Indian massacres 
in Central New York the favorite meeting place of Indians was 
Unadilla in the upper Susquehanna Valley. 
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For two reasons the Indians feared and hated Murphy; one, 
he was the only man at that time who had a gun which could be 
shot twice without reloading; and two, hecould also load his gun 
on the run. This made him a dangerous enemy. The fact that 
Murphy always hit his mark was unfortunate for the Indians and 
caused them to redouble their efforts to put an end to his career. 
They were especially desirous of taking him alive as they wished 
to turn him over to the squaws who, would be pleased to see him 
placed to the torture. 

One day as Murphy was splitting logs on his lands near the 
head of Schenevus lake, he was suddenly surrounded by a band 
of hostile Indians in full war regalia. Murphy's quick wit imme- 
diately told him that he was the object of their visit to the lake 
as none of the Indians lived in the vicinity. After visiting with 
them for a while in a manner to allay all their suspicion, Murphy 
asked the warriors to help hold open the log which he was split- 
ting. All agreed to put their hands in the slit in the log because 
they had their prey surrounded and nothing, they thought, could 
save him from their punishment now. As soon as all the hands 
were in the opening in the log, Tim Murphy knocked out the 
wedge and trapped all the Indians. As he was much fleeter on foot 
than any Indian, Tim was out of their reach before they could 
free themselves and overtake him. 

@ One day Rebecca Benedict was sitting by the window in 
her little log cabin. Observing a shadow across her lap, she looked 
up and discovered an Indian looking in at her. Knowing thatall 
men were away in the fields at work and she would have to de- 
fend herself, she looked around for some means of defense. Her 
eye fell on the large stone crock of the freshly made soft soap that 
had been left on the floor to cool. She quickly seized a large dip- 
per and filled it with the boiling liquid and when the Indian opened 
the door she threw it into his face. The poor fellow left the cabin. 
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@ Aaron Day who sometimes coined music, was supposed to 
have been inspired by the following story to write “Pop goes the 
weasel.’’ Ephram Boardman, who lived near the junction of the 
Schenevus Creek and the Elk Creek, had a very famous gun which 
Jacob Spencer desired to have, and he was willing to give his 
watch in exchange for the gun. Now the watch did not run, but 
Spencer asserted it would be no trouble at all to put it into work- 
ing condition, as it only needed a wheel and anyone could whittle 
one out of wood. The gun had a crooked barrel, and Boardman 
claimed that for that reason it was much more useful than an or- 
dinary gun. Near the Boardman home was round hill. At the foot 
of this hill was the Shenevus Creek and along its banks was to be 
found the succulent grass which was especially enjoyed by the 
deer. Although many deer ca me here for drinking and grazing, 
few could be killed for as soon as a shot was fired the deer would 
dart off around the hill. Boardman declared that his gun made the 
shooting of deer very easy. Any time his family wanted venison, 
all he had to do was to step out of his cabin, select a deer, and 
shoot at it. Because of the crooked barrel of his gun the bullet 
would spin around the hill after the deer faster than any other 
gun could send a ball straight ahead. Before the trade was com- 
pleted Boardman asserted, ‘‘Why, the .irst deer I pointed it at, 
after the barrel got bent, before it went half way around, I pulled 
the trigger and bang went the deer.’’ This gun is now in the pos- 
session of a member of my family. 


@ Years ago it was customary to have a male sheep, known 
as the wether, to keep the flock together. This ram always wore 
a bell so that the owner could easily locate the flock any time he 
desired. Deacon Goddard, one of my ancestors, owned an unusually 
fine wether. On several occasions Mr. Keech, who worked for 
him, had announced, “I am going to steal that sheep and when I 
do, Deacon, I am going to tell you about it.’’ The Deacon had 
been quite emphatic about the fact that it would be impossible for 
anyone to steal his sheep without his knowing it. Mr. Keech was 


in the habit of passing the Goddard home every evening and of 
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calling from the roadway to find out whether the Deacon required 
his services the next day. The Deacon’s reply was usually, “‘How 
is the weather?”’ After a discussion of what would be the probable 
weather conditon the next day, the old gentlemen would make 
his decision. One night, when the Deacon fallowed the usual pro- 
cedure and asked, ‘‘How’s the weather?’’ Mr. Keech then replied, 
**Black and heavy.’’ The Deacon said that he wouldn't need any 
help the next day if such was the case, and Mr. Keech proceeded 
on his way. One can imagine the Deacon's surprise when he went 
to the sheep fold on the next morning and found his prize black 
wether missing. 

@ Josiah Chase built a small logta vernnear the junction oj 
Schenevus Creek and the Elk Creek. Landlord Chase, as he was 
usually called, had a son Josiah, who was a high spirited boy, and 
a colt of the same temperament. Oae day the boy looking for ad- 
venture went into the pasture and mounted the colt. Both boy and 
colt seemed to enjoy the excitement as the animal raced around 
the pasture at a high speed. Landlord Chase, who was watching 
the fun, became alarmed when the colt started toward the forest 
for the boy was riding without saddle and bridle. At that point 
the father shouted, “‘Stick to him Siah, stick to him Siah!’’ The 
boy being a brave lad stuck and suffered no harm. People in the 
village of Worcester, five miles away, would you believe it, heard 
the voice of the father shouting to the son. 


@ Uncle Daniel Seaver was a neighbor of Landlord Chase. 
That is, he lived about half a mile away in the Elk Creek Valley. 
He also had a very loud voice. His ordinary conversation, humour- 
ously called whispering, could be heard a half mile away. These 
neighbors were never bothered with the inconvenience of traveling 
over rough paths when they wished to have a neighborly chat. They 
simply stepped out of their cabins and boomed away, and their 
conversation was heard all around the valley. 








The gur that could shoot around the hill, and Mrs. Perry. 
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@ The following tale shows the rugged individualism of the 
early Americans. Joshua Knapp, or Uncle Josh as he was familiar- 
ly called by his neighbors, was the source of much amusement to 
the town’s people and of no little annoyance to one, Mr. Provost. 
According to his own story he often would drink whiskey and get 
boozy but never drunk. This boozy conduct was something to be 
laughed at, but not his treatment of Mr. Provost who owned a 
magnificent stand of primeval pine on Pine Hill. Uncle Josh was a 
shingle maker and his source of raw material was the excellent 
stand of timber on Pine Hill. The owner was greatly annoyed by 
these depradations and on several occasions sent word to Uncle 
Josh to leave his timber alone. However these messages, which had 
brought about no satisfactory tesults, were followed by a personal 
interview which made no impression on the old man. In desper- 
ation Mr. Provost offered to give the old mana portion of the 
large tract of land if he would leave the rest alone. As the land of- 
fered was forty acres of excellent pine, Uncle Josh listened atten- 
tively and apparently considered the proposition. His rep! y must 
have startled the owner for he said, ‘‘“Mighty generous, Mr. Pro- 
vost, mighty generous, but I can’t do it. When this is gone where 
would I have a place to get more?”’ 

@ Israel and Eliphas Spenccr built the first grist mill at Ma- 
riland. This was a great event in the community as frequent and 
weary journeys had to be made on horseback either to Cherry Val- 
ley or Schoharie to get the corn ground into meal. Because the 
new grist mill would be such a benefit to the community a bee 
was organized to build the dam. One rather dandified young man, 
who was not overstocked with brains or love of work, was one of 
the com pany at work on the dam. Much of his time was spent 
sitting around inthe way of other workers or complaining of his 
thirst and his desire for water. Finally this talk of water was too 
much for the patience of the boss, Phineas Spencer, who being a 
man of muscle and action, seized the fellow by the nape of the 
neck and threw him headlong into the ten feet of watet already in 


the pond. As he did this Phineas exclaimed, “‘Get some water and 
be damned.”’ 
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MHUNTINGTON, SUFFOLK COUNTY# 
LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
By Roy E. Lott, Town Historian 


9G CaF the modern traveler should visit Suffolk County, he 
e 
IZ would be welcomed by one of the earliest English settle- 


ments in New York State. It was named in honor of Oliver 


Je 


Cromwell whose birthplace was Huntingdon England, and it has 
for 306 years been a reminder of the origin of its first settlers. 


Although the records of the Town of East Hampton show 
that a meeting of se veral towns on Long Island was to be held 
‘tat Huntington, to confer with the settlers there’’ on September 
28, 1651, the first deed from the Indians is dated April 2, 1653. It 
is from the latter date that the official founding is recognized. Pur- 
chased fro m the Matinecocks for a few trinkets, it was sold by 
the original three purchasers on the same day ‘“‘to eleven families 
already there’’. Subsequent purchases from the red men enlarged 
the founders’ holdings until an area of about ten by twenty miles 
was included in the township. 


The northern haf of the township is elevated, so that 
the highest point is 403 feet above the sea level; that being the 
greatest natural height on Long Island. Bounded on the north by 
Long Island Sound, har bors and indentations, provide fifty-one 
miles of shore front. The southern half of the original township 
is almost level, gradually sloping to the Great South Bay which 
is formed by the presence of an immense sand bar extending the 
length of the island. This southern half seceded in 1872 to form 
Town of Babylon. 


Containing as it does, the scenic beauty of the hills and 
valleys, Huntington attracts many people to its borders wherein 
they may enjoy a type of life not too far removed from colonial 
days. Many of the present roads follow old Indian trails or were 
made for specific uses. We still enjoy ‘“‘Clay Pitts Road’, ‘‘Saw 
Mill Road"’, ‘‘Mill Screet’’, “‘Shoemaker Lane’’, “Wolf Hill,, and 
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others, which all denote the purpose of their origin. One of the 
original Indian paths is still our ‘“‘Road to the South.’” Another is 
(in part) the State Route 25 A. One of the earliest roads is still 
just wide enough for one way travel, on the same original soil, 
while another in now more than sixty feet wide and surfaced with 
concrete. 


Although the pioneers who settled Huntington came here 
to escape religious persecution, only one body predominated for 
a considerable time. The first church was built in 1658 and re- 
mained Congregational until 1748 when it joined the Presbytery 
of Suffolk County. It was subscribed to by all freemen, who sup- 
ported the minister and church through taxes, and, the same rul- 
ers of the chureh were also the officers of the town government. 
Soon after the fatal battle of Long Island the British razed the 
church building and used its timbers to build a needless fort on the 
cemetery grounds where lay the town’s respected dead. In 1784 a 
new building was erected on the spot previously occupied by the 
original, and, except for exterior wings and additions, remains al- 
most unchanged in architecture; a great tribute to the builders of 
nearly two centuries ago. 


Huntington was at first purely democratic in its govern- 
ment. Separated from all other English and Dutch areas, a local 
form of administration was a natural consequence Town meetings 
were held to make decisions of property, and woe to him who 
failed to adhere to those rules. One gentlemen who preferred to 
differ with the dictates of the town was banished from its borders. 
He settled in a nearby area which he purchased from the Indians 
and founded the town of Bethpage. 


As cattle was aquired, each man branded his own with an 
“ear mark’’ as well as an “E’’, which letter denoted Huntington 
as the fifth recognized English town in Suffolk County and was 
assigned that letter by the Royal Governor Nicholl in 1665. Re- 
cords of those ear-marks still remain showing the many variations 
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adopted by individuals. The Town Seal, bearing a prominent ‘‘E” 
was used on all legal papers of the town until about 1834, when 
it was discontinued and a modern seal adopted. Quite a few old 
papers bearing the original arestill preserved, as are also many 
others concerning local history, and those papers date back to 
1657. 

After the conquest of 1674, the strictly local form of gov- 
ernment (without charter or patent) was replaced by English 
common law which has prevailed, with modifications, since that 
time. When, in 1777, the New York State Constitution was evol- 
ved, a Huntington resident was influential in framing that docu- 
ment, and was also one of the two associate judges, serving for 
twenty years. Today the town has a Supervisor four Councilmen, 
two justices and 125 policemen who perform the duties of law en- 


forcement. 


Huntington was alsoa leader in education. 1657 marks the 
date of its first school teacher, and from that time has always fur- 
nished schooling for local pupils. 1793 saw an academy in which 
advanced instruction was given, and in 1858 a Union School was 
erected. Today there are about 46 schools of all grades. The early 
academy was influential in bringing about Long Island's first ma- 
gazine (1825) and it was required reading for the students. In 
1822 a newspaper had been started and in 1838 Walt Whitman o- 
riginated the ‘‘Long Islander’’ which now enjoys a very wide cir- 


culation. It is one of five town weeklies. 


As the traveler passes over some old roads he may still 
see houses built in 1678, 1760, and 1761, or if he prefers, he may 
more recent styles of architecture, the homes of 110,000 people. 
The traveler may see a museum wherein are housed relics from lo- 
cal Indians, antiquities and priceless examples of the art of past 
generations. He may visit the site of the old tide mill, close by the 
side of modern ramps for the convenience of small boats. He may 
sit on the dock and watch the fisherman or clammer take from the 
salt water the fruit of the sea just as did the settler of 1651. 
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#* LEWISTON 


NIAGARA COUNTY 
By Helen Kimball, Town Historian 
a ee 
FIRST PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 

Two landmarks stand out on the Niagara Frontier in the 
Lewiston- Queenstown area, General Brock’s monument on the 
Canadian hill overlooking the Niagara River, and the American 
side the oldest church, the First Presbyterian Church. By day the 
old white church with its steeple is visible from the Lewiston hill, 
a point of permanency in a changing landscape. At night lights 
shining forth from both, visible for miles, seem to say both sides 
of the river are keeping vigil, in peace, wars forgotten. The estab- 
lishment of the church occurred four years after the death of Gen- 
eral Brock in the war of 1812, four years after the burning of the 
whole frontier by the British. 

Hardly had the pioneers returned to repossess their lands and 
build anew community, than the missionaries began visiting them 
and creating among the families a realization of the great need for 
a church society. The Rev. Miles P. Squirer,a missionary station- 
ed in Buffalo, organized the first religious society in Lewiston on 
Jan., 20, 1816 at the home of Jonas Sealy. There were five charter 
members: Aaron Childs and his wife Lucy, John Robinson and wife 
E izabeth, and Polly Huggins. This little handful of worshippers 
drafted a covenant and adopted a Presbyterian for m of govern- 
ment. Services were held in a little school house which stood on 
what is now the baseball field. 

On June 12, 1817 the membership of the “First Religious So- 
ciety of Lewiston’’ elected trustees. These were Erastus Park, Jo- 
siah Shepard, Aaron Childs, Augustus Porter, Rufus Spaulding, E1- 
ijah Ransom and Benjamin Barton. Augustus Porter was the early 
settler in Niagara Falls, a partner of Benjamin Barton in the car- 
rying trade or portage business around the falls. His election as 
trustee would indicate that the early members were reaching out 
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beyond Lewiston to get men experienced in business to guide their 
temporal affairs. However, when they met on June 25 to elect of- 
ficers and to adopt rules, he seems to have been absent: The quot- 
ations from this meeting are of interest. We must remember that 
Lewiston was a river town, a frontier town, pretty rough. It was 
the head of navigation on the Niagara River, the link between 
west and east, a port of entry for goods by the water route. The 
trustees realized the need for Christianity in this wilderness so they 
subscribed their names to this statement. 

‘‘Whereas the preaching of the Gospel is the most effectual means 
of promoting good order in Society as it improves the social virtues and 
serves to produce a State of Society congenial to our better feelings. 
Above all it is the means which God has appointed for the Salvation of 
men. That we may enjoy the priviledge of the Gospel, We whose names 
are herewith subscribed do agree to unite, acquiesce in and be regulat- 
ed by the following Articles.’’ 


Benjamin Barton, Chairman; Josiah Shephard, Secretary. 


Of the eight rules laid down, the one governing membership, 
Article 5, appeals to me because it is a hard-headed business deal; 

‘‘Any person may become a member of the Society by agreeing to the 
several articles of the Constitution, which agreement shall be by sub- 
scribing his or her name to the subscriptions here unto annexed with a 
sum affixed tobe paid for the support of the Gospel.”’ 

They were held responsible for the sum unless they gave three 
months notice of changing the sum or cancelling. A list of the 
subscribers is included in the Trustees’ Book with the sum pro- 
mised. They range from $1.50 to $30.00. Augustus Porter promised 
the thirty. The town tavern keeper, Thomas Hustler put $5.00 af- 
ter his name, but evidently later changed his mind and cancelled 
it. The list is a fair census of the settlers in June of 1817. 

Now that they had a modest financial foundation the trustees 
were able to comply with the Elders request that a minister be 
called, viz. the Rev. David M. Smith, a missionary who had ap- 
parently been sent into this region by the Congregational Church 
of New England. On August 20, 1817 Benjamin Barton acting as 
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Chairman, the cal! to Mr. Smith was formulated stipulating his 
salary. ‘$750 per annum is considered proper for the 
support of the said minister and the society will use their best endeav- 
ours to raise that sum for his support. But not being able at present 
to raise that amount pledge themselves to pay four hundred dollars the 
first year he shall remain our pastor, and recommend the said David 
M. Snith to the Missionary Society or other Religious Societies estab- 
lished to encourage the preaching of the Gospel to aid in the support of 
the said David M. Smith until his congregation will be able to doit, and 
which they have great hope will not be long as the emigration to this 
part of the country is very great and the prospect of having alarge and 
respectable Society is very flattering.”’ 

David Smith came and worked very diligently over a large 
territory, his parish extending along the river, out of the Ridge 
Road and into what is now Niagara Falls. Meetings on Sundays 
were held in the schoolhouse which was also used by other reli-- 
gious groups so that difficulties arose and the need for a house of 
wcrship became paramount. In 1825 Rev. Smith journeyed back 
to New England and through personal pleas and appeals in city 
papers, tried to raise money for the erection of a church building 
in Lewiston. His statements of the condition of the people here 
are heart breaking. He said, ‘‘Grievous wolves stand ready to de- 
vour the flock.’’ He didraise $594, plus lumber which was sold 
to the Lewiston Academy for $500.00 as the st one work on the 
church was not advanced sufficiently to add the wood work. 

Sometime in 1825 the first work on the church was started. 
Located on the corner of Fifth and Cayuga Streets the old church 
is in the heart of the village. It is built of stone with walls two 
and one half feet thick. A’local quarry was the source for the 
stone. Labor was directed by Robert Nichols, a stone mason. It 
is said that many people donated labor including some of the In- 
dians from the Tuscarora Reservation. As the building advanced 
more cash was needed, so an arrangement was made with other 
religious groups for the use of the building. A paper exists stating 
that on may 3, 1835 the Presbyterians should have the church all 
day, May 10 the Episcopalians in the morning, the Methodists 
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in the afternoon and the Baptists at night, and so it went that the 
Presbyterians had the use of the building all day every alternate 
Sunday. This is why old timers speak of it as The Union Church. 

Things over which the members had little control, such as the 
Morgan case, the famous Masonic mystery of the Niagara region, 
splic the membership, caused the minister to resign and was the 
impetus given to the Episcopalians to start their own church. At 
one period the church was soldat public auction because of debts 
but was restored to the congregation by one of the faithfuls. 

Early pictures show the stone wallaround the front built with 
large flat stones protruding, I suppose for stepping stones from car- 
riages. The church bell has been an integral part of the communi- 
ty. For years it was rung three times a day. One old writer put it 
this way; 

“Ic calls up sleepers at 7 A. M., it summons the hun- 
gry to dinner at 12 M., it reminds youth that their 
mother expects them at 9 P. M., and whether at 
morning, noon or night, is a welcome and cheerful 
sound for miles away."’ 

At one time when the ringing was discontinued, the people 
of Queenston, on the Canadian side, missed it so they requested 
that it be rung. For many years it was also the fire alarm, sum- 
moning men to the bucket brigade. Today the bell calls the faith- 
ful to continue the good work of their forefathers. 

A STROLL THROUGH THE CEMETERY 

Walk with me please, and we will visit some of the old 
fathers and mothers who turned this frontier landing Place intoa 
bustling town. There are two divisions to the old cemetery at the 
east of the Presbyterian Church, the upper and lower. The upper 
contains the very old burials. Recently I saw a grant from the Le- 
gislature to the Presbyterian Church setting aside part of Out Lor 
No. 17 for this portion. It was dated April 13, 1839. It is difficult 
to go down one lane and another, one must wander about. Many 
People look for interesting epitaphs. There aren't many, and time 
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is erasing the few. A little book written in 1887, by Lucy Wil- 
liams Hawes mentions some. She wrote; ‘“‘Maj. General Van Rens- 
selaer erected one of its first monuments in token of respect which 
he bore to the memory of Capt. George Nelson of the 6th Reg’t 
USA who fell at the attack on Queenstown on the 13 of October 
1813. The monument bears this motto: ‘Here sleeps a soldier, here 
a brave man rests.’ 


On the tablet of Alexander Millar, the Scotsman, one reads; 
‘In memory of Alexander Millar who died Oct. 15, 1828 aged 62 
years. A native of Dundee Scotland. 

Far from his country and his native skies, 

Here mouldering in the dust poor Millar lies. 

He loved his country, loved that spot of earth 

Which gave a Wallace, Bruce and Duncan birth. 
But when that country dead to ull but gain, 

Bowed her base neck and hugged the oppressed chain, 
He viewed the approaching Event with many a sigh 
He crossed the wide waves and here untimely died.’ 

On the tablet of a gypsy queen is written; ‘Farewell Macey! 
Wife of Lawrence Boswel!.” I am told by Mr. J. B. Scovell that 
this happy couple lived on Niagara St. in the winter, but every 
summer the gypsy wife took her wagon and horses and went oft 
to join her traveling relations. 


Catherine Hustler, wife of the tavern keeper, Thomas Hust- 
ler, has this on her tombstone; 

‘Traveler, as you are passing by, 
As you are now, so once was I, 

As Iam now, so you must be. 
Prepare for death and follow me’ ”’ 

As you wander over this peaceful plot observe how the pat- 
tern of life and death is repeated in many families. The patriarch 
often had two wives, one died young, the other lived to an ad- 
vanced age. Several young children in each family succumbed to 
the diseases for which there was no help; diphtheria, scarlet fever, 
appendicitis, consumption. One of the old doctors, Dr. Kerr, now 
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lying beside these quiet ones, said that many of the young wives 
died of child bed fever. Perhaps you will be interested in some of 
the early names; Delgrazia, Tamerzon, Olianthus, Thankful, Let- 
tia. 
Probably you are interested in veterans’ giaves. The Ameri- 
can Legion decorates on Memorial Day 53 soldier graves. 
Revolutionary War, 5. 
War of 1812, 3. 
Civil War, 36. 
Spanish War, 1. 
World Wars, 8. 
Practically all the inhabitants took part In the War of 1812, 
it was fought on their doorsteps, so that many more than three 
could be said to have taken part in that conflict. 


Cog OLD SETTLERS 
Here afte the men whose namesare familiar to all whostudy 


Lewiston’s pioneer days, the active ones, in wars and community 
development: Barton, Benjamin--Master with Augustus Porter of 
the carrying trade between the Landing at Lewiston and the Up- 
per Niagara. Wealthy landowner, his home dating from 1815 
overlooking the Niagata River, is now the home of Mr. R. Wol- 
cott Hooker. 

Cooke, Lemuel--arrived in Lewiston in 1802. Managed the 
river ferry between here and Queenston. Took up the farm left by 
Joseph Brant on the Ridge Road. On the day of the battle of 
Queenston, he and his sons procured the boats.and acted as guides 
for the river crossing. Son Lathrop injured his leg in the cold wa- 
ter pushing the boats to the landing rock. It was amputated, later 
he became a sheriff. He is said to have be en without fear and to 
have possessed am eye like an eagle. Bates, the other son, was one 
of the first lawyers. First treasurer of the Presbyterian Church. His 
tiny house which stood on Center Street was moved to Oneida 
Street years ago and is still being lived in. 


Fairbanks, Joshua--Active in early business. Part owner of the 
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Frontier House. Built home on South Side of Center Street across 
from Benjamin Barton. 


Hewitt, Joseph--Supervisor of the town, owner of much land 
and his descendants are still numerous in this area. 

Hopkins, Silas--Came thr ough before 1800 with droves of 
cattle for Fort Niagara. Settled later on the Ridge Road and built 
the stone house next to Hickory College. 


Hotchkiss, William--a lawyer with Calvin his brother, a 
merchant, built the Long House in 1815, the Short House, (His 
law office) and the present library, which was a store. William’s 
descendants were many and all took an active part in the busi- 
ness of this region. Much of the knowledge of the early life here 
is gained from this family’s records and letters. 


Hustler, Thomas and Catherine--Revolutionary War, kept a 
tavern; was pound master in 1808. Catherine is said to have in- 
vented the cocktail. In 1812 the town meeting was held in his tav- 
ern. 


Kelsey, Thomas and William--Thomas, host of Kelsey house 
where Lafayette spent the night when he visited the Niagara 
trontier. Now the home of Mrs. Frank Hall, corner of Center and 
6th Srt., it is called the Lafayette House. William was a tanner. 


Latta, Benjamin Barton married Agnes Latta. Her family 
later settled on the Ridge Road. 


Miller and Millar--Both families are integral parts of the de- 
velopment of this community. The Millar farm on the River Road 
is still in the possession of a descendant. Miller was very active 
in school development. 


Raymond, Caleb--Built the stone ho use on the Ridge Road 
where the town supervisor, Ray Powel, now liv es, Later purchased 
the Frontier House, Perdita Raymond, one of the descendants, still 
lives there. 

















Robinson, John and his wife Elizabeth--Two members of the 
first organization of the Religious Society. Their seventh gener- 
ation of descendants live in Lewiston, children of Charles Brown. 

Sage, Asahel--A Revolutionary veteran, acted as guide with 
the Cooke brothers in the War of 1812. 

Scovel, Seymour--Built Oak Hill in 1836. He was connected 
with the building of the Erie Canal, and wasa port official. 

Smith, Willard--The pioneer doctor. His partner, Alvord,was 
killed on the day of the burning of Lewiston, but Willard escap- 
ed down the Ridge and later came back and cared for the people 
over a very large “‘Riding.”’ 

Spaulding, Rufus-Active in town affairs. Settled on the Ridge 
Road near the Sages. On the day of the burning of Lewiston the 
table was set for dinner, so he gathered up the tablecloth with 
all the dishes on it and escaped. One of the silver spoons taken on 
that flight is now a prized possession of Ralph Hotchkiss. 

Townsend, Jacob--Connected with a forwarding company 
similar to Barton's. Owned extensive lands. 

Tryon, Amos--Married the daughter of Benjamin Barton, 
known mostly as the builder of Tryon’s Folly, a home on the 
river road to which his wife would never move. Recently I found 
a bill of lading for hundreds ot pounsd of potahs, the early ar- 
ticle of commerce, signed by him. He became very wea!thy in the 
mercantile line. 

Tryon, Mary and Josiah--My favorite pioneers. Ver y poor 


but always helping someone in need. Josiah was active in the 
Underground Railway. 








Historic First Presbyterian Church, Lewiston, N. Y. 
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A conceptual view, of how the Genoa Fort Indian Village migh¢ wave been, 
overlooking the deep precipice above the Big Salmon Creck, 
and surrounded by the dark and primitive forest. 














cMORE ON Ge GENO<A INDIcAN SITE 


ee 
An Interview with Mr. Stephen (Peter) Austin 


Second of a series of Reports on the Genoa Site 

e@ Stephen (Peter) Austin of Genoa, was one of the first ama- 
teurs among hundreds , that ‘‘dug’’ for ‘‘Indian relics’’ on the 
Genoa Site. His collection shows the ‘“‘wealth’’ of artifacts that 
have been taken away from this site. According to Mr. Austin, not 
“*bushels’’ but ‘‘car loads’’ of artifacts have been carted away. As 
far as is known never an accurate and scientific report was made 
and none is to be had. Mr. Austin is a native born of the region 
and his recollections go back fifty years. ‘I have seen even muse- 
um and university people come and dig, they all took away, dig- 
ging in an haphazard way, but no one ever sent in a report.” 

eDo you think the Genoa site is completely excavated? 

“Not at all, if a group of learned men would come here, 
they would be amazed at what they would find. Why, many of 
the burials in the cemetery section, have not been touched. How- 
ever, to doa thorough job now, would require lots of time, know 
how and money to do it. 

@ What became of the artifacts that were brought to light? 

‘‘Why, they are scattered all over creation, 1 am told that 
some were even sold to a museum in London, England. Imagine!”’ 

@1o your recollection what was the most outstanding feature 
of the artifacts found? 

‘Bone work, yes, bone work. These people had reached a 
measure of perfection in it. Literally scores of figurines have been 
found on this site. Some of them showed such skill at carving 
that gave me the impression that a true artist or artists must have 
resided among them.”’ 

e@ Was there anything unusual about their pottery? 

*‘No, to my knowledge never a complete pot was found, all 
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of the sherds had the usual collar chevron pattern on them.”’ 

e@ What about trade articles? 

“Plenty, very plenty; knives, scissors, and many, yes many 
axes, the big type, not the small so called tomahawk ones.”’ 

eHow do you explain this? 

‘Well, the village in its primitive condition must have been 
in a veritable vergin forest where the daily use of chopping axes 
came to them as a real help.”’ 

@ lhe body of water that runs at the bottom of the great ra- 
vine above which the village was located, is now named the Sal- 
mon Creek. Was this a fishing village? 

“Oh no, there is no evidence to this effect, hardly a net 
sinker has been found. As a boy Iremember that some fishing 
was to be had but not enough to sustain a village. The people 
lived by agriculture and hunting. The place is noted for the find- 
ing of parched and burned corn, beens and squash in almost eve- 
ry fire pit.” 

eHow large do you think the village might have been? 

‘“‘The village was bui!t in terraces, for the land ran from the 
bottom to the top. I have seen and uncovered myself several post 
molds well defined and I would say that there were about fifteen 
rouud huts disposed about a large long house. The population 
must have numbere< about 20) persons.”’ 

_@is there any evidence that this in the only site on this par- 
ticular spot? 

No, right across this site, on the other side of the creek, on 


the flat land there isa larger and older site there.’ 

els there a cemetery to this site also? 

“Yes, museum people have dug there some forty years ago." 

Could you give me names of persons that have information 
and artifacts from the Genoa site and a story together? 

e@‘ Yes,’ and six names were given which wil] be followed 
up in a later report. 

For map of the Genoa site see p,17, No. 9, YESTERYEARS 
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THE BLACKSMITH SHOP 
By George V. Payne, Curator 
Payne Museum, Spencer, N. Y. 


The picture portrays the Blacksmith Shop at Payne museum, 
34 Meadow Street, Spencer, N. Y. The type, is that of the old 
bellows, which makes the air to keep the fire going, the fuel be- 
ing real blacksmith coal. 

Some of the articles in the shop are: the horse tail was used 
to shoo the flies so the smith could shoe the horse with less dan- 
er to himself. With the tail on the wall, there is nailed the origin- 
al notice which read; 

YOU SHOO THE FLY 
WE SHOE THE HORSE 


The bellows was worked up and down by the use of one half of 
a cutter fill or till. The old vise withthe shaft going from the top 
of the vise to a hole in the floor to help hold the same. The anvil 
used to shape things on, with the square hole in one end to hold 
the chisels and swage blocks. The tongs to hold horse shoes or 
anything being used in the fire box. The mule shoes, horse shoes, 
ox shoes, race horse shoes, work horse shoes, and driving horse 
shoes can be seen. On the beam above is a pair of snaps to fit on 
the ends of the part where the trace is used. Hand made door 
catch, a gauge to even up the hoof, the curl is leather to be cut 
off as needed to take up the play on an axel wheel. One pair of 
ox hoofs to show that rwo shoes ate needed for each hoof. On 
the chimney are markings of things to be made or measurements 
needed. A small box of compound to be used in welding iron. A 
piece of soap stone to mark with, a scribe for marking. All kinds 
of hammers not in picture asI stand (Mr. Payne) in front of the 
fire box where some of the tools are hung. Three different sizes of 
spoke shaves can be seen on the large end of the bellows and 
buggy, wrenches, butters used in paring the hoofs of horses, tools 
used to put tire rims on wagons and buggy wheels. 
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wR -AYNHAM H-ALL 
( ScAGcAMORE HILL# ee 
By H. S. Hale, Oyster Bay, N. Y. 


RAYNHAM HALL 


With the passing of years there are ver y few houses of pre- 
Revolutionary War days left on Long Island. Oyster Bay which 
is the seat of government for the Township of Oyster Bay, is very 
proud to boast of one such house, which was the old Townsend 
Homestead. This historical homestead is known as Raynham Hall 
and it is Oyster Bay’s most historic possession and enjoys a rare 
and unique heritage from Long Island past. The land upon which 
is stands having been purchased by Samuel Townsend in 1740. 

Daring the War of Independence, Oyster Bay was occupied 
by the British, and Raynham Hall was headquarters for Colonel 
Simcoe, who was commander of the Queen’s Rangers, who were 
entrenched on Fortified Hill, now called Fort Hill. Strangely, the 
street running up this hillto this very day is called Simcoe Street, 
named after this Tory Commander. 

A plot was hatched at this homestead or Rangers headquarters 
for the betrayal of West Point to the British: The plot was for 
Benedict Arnold to deliver West Point to the enemy by ordering 
a link in the great chain across the Hudson River, below West 
Point for the British vessels to get through. It seems that Samuel 
Townsend's daughter, Sally, overheard the plot and managed to 
secretly get a message to her brother, Robert, who was in New 
York City at that time. The message resulted in the capture of the 
British spy Major Jobn Andre and the flight and defection to the 
British of General Arnold. Major Andre was often a visitor to the 
Raynham Hall and on his ill-fated Iast trip here was to confer 
was to confer with Colonel Simcoe about the Tory plan against 
the colonists. 














Prior to this event, Captain Nathaniel Hale, an American 
spy, for General Washington was captured, and condemned by 
the British and hanged. This was a great loss to the Continental 
Army, but young Robert Townsend of Oyster Bay volunteered to 
step into Hale's place in history and to act as Washington's spy 
for New York and Long Island areas. In the official messages he 
was referred to as ‘‘Culper Jr."‘ He lies buried in the Townsend 
plot in the small cemetery atop of Fort Hill. His parents likewise 
are buried in this cemetery along with other members of this pa- 
triotic family. Robert, or “Culper Jr."‘ as his code name was, 
lived to be 84 and died in March 1838. Samuel Townsend who 
was born in 1717, married Sarah Stoddard and they had 8 children: 
Solomon, Samuel, Robert, William, David, Audrey, Sarah and 
Phebe. The D. A. R. has honored Robert with a marker. 


SAGAMORE HILL 


Oyster Bay is fortunate in having ‘‘Sagamore Hill’’ located 
here. The home of the late President Theodore Roosevelt, was 
built for him and his family in 1884 and contains 23 rooms. It 
was the ‘‘Summer White House’ when Teddy Roosevelt, as he was 
popularly kn own, was president (1901-9) and was for over one 
quarter of a century one of America’s most famous homes. ‘‘Sa- 
gamore Hill’’ now is a national shrine. The interior of the home 
is much the same as in the days of “‘Teddy.’’ In the north wing 
are many trophies ot the days of big game hunting and various 
other items of interest. There isa gun room, and one devoted to 
personal mementoes. The Roosevelt grave plot is here in Youngs 
Memorial Cemetery adjoining the Bird Sanctuary. Interred here- 
in are she remains of Theodore Roosevelt and Edith Kermit, who 
was his second wife and mother of all the children excepting a 
daughter, Alice, by the first wife. Alice became Mrs. Nicolas 
Longworth. Roosevelt Memorial Park and Beach is also in Oyster 
Bay. Ac the east end of the park is the canal and large boat basin. 
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SOME GENEALOGICAL NOTES 
ON THE HAYLETT FAMILY 
By F. Eaylett Cather, Belle Plaine, Kansas. 


== 


SAMUEL HAYLETT b. 1767 d. 1847, married Aug. 15,1797 
by Vicar, Thomas Lloyd, at St. Mary’s Church, Happisburgh, Eng- 
land, to ELIZABETH RUSSELLS b. 1771 d. 1831, witnesses; John 
Cully and Sarah Engal. 

Their children. all born at Happisburgh went to America; 

April 1852. Their grandchildren, all born at Happisburgh, 

came with their parents. Later generations born in U. S. A. 

1. JOHN RUSSELLS HAYLETT, b. May 20. 1798, married 
on March 7, 1828, ELIZABETH LACEY, witnesses Sol Hannant 
andSusan Lacey. MARY, daughter, remained in England. SUSAN, 
daughter. Nothing is kno wn of these daughters by relatives in 
America. 

2. CRYSANNE HAYLETT, born Jan. 5, 1800, single, died 
1825, buried Gorleston, Norfolk, 

3. SAMUEL HAYLETT, Jr. born April 11, 1802, married 
Sept. 30, 1828, ELIZABETH CAUTMANN who was born 1803, 
and died after 1878. Witnesses to the marriage; Joseph and Sarah 
Steward. 

1. ROBERT HAYLETT, born Sept. 27, 1831, married 
in U. S. A. Dec. 25, 1852, MARY E. THOMPSON who 
was born Sept. 11, 1835, in Norfolk, England, 
a. JAMES S. HAYLETT, born U. S. A. June 5, 1855, 
married HELEN SANDERSON Oct. 7, 1871, who d. 
May 7, 1897. 
a. 1, FLORENCE HAYLETT born Jan. 5, 1880, m. 
AURA HUNGATE, Jan. 3, 1945, Long Beach, Cal. 
She was born Aug. 29, 1891. 
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4. ROBERT RUSSELL HAYLETT, born Aug. 26, 1804. 
Nothing is known of him by relatives in America. 

5, JAMES RUSSELL HAYLETT, b. Oct. 18, -- 1835, mar- 

ried at East Ruston County, Norfolk England. 

RHODA ROBERTS, 1814, died Jan. 1851, in Happisburgh 

1. PAUL HAYLETT, b. Nov. -- 1835, d. in N. Y. July 
1860, in Knowlesville. 

2. PHOEBE HAYLETT, b. Oct. 12, 1838; d, in N. Y. 
April 3, 1920, married in Medina, N. Y. 1856. 

3. MATTHEW HAYLETT, Oct. -- 1840, d. in Michigan 
Nov. -- 1869, married Dec. 12, 1863. 


4. RACHEL HAYLETT, b. Jan. 13, 1842, d. in Nebraska, 

Jan. 8 , 1938, married in Medina, N. Y. Sept. 12, 1864 
5. JACOB HAYLETT, b. Nov. 2, 1845, d. in Tennessee, 
June 24, 1917, married May 17, 1870. 


a. PAUL ELMER HAYLETT, born Dec. 1, 1871, died 
1947, buried Superior, Nebraska. 
MOLLIE E. PHILLIPS, born Jan. 9, 1870, died 1943. 
a-1, FANNIE R. HAYLETT, born 1894, living in 
LAWRENCE A. CATHER 
Belle Plaine, Kansas. 
a-2. WARD H. HAYLETT, born 1895: 
ALICE JOHNSON 
Living in Manhattan, Kansas. 
a-3. GERALD L. HAYLETT, born 1899, 
IVAH F. STONE 
Living Port Heuneme, Cal. 
a-4. A. EUGENE HAYLETT, born 1903. 
RUTH BONNIFIELD 
Living in Rochester, Minn. 
b. BLANCHE HAYLETT, born 1873 
buried Clay Center, Nebraska. 
AMBROSE EPPERSON 
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b.-I. MILDRED EPPERSON, 1895, 
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IRVING D. GARTRELL, 
Living in Clay Center, Nebraska. 


b.-2. KATHRYN EPPERSON, 1898. 


EVAN L. JENKINS, 
Living in Omaha, Nebraska. 
BERTHA HAYLETT, 1880-1958, buried Tacoma Park 


Cemetery, Yakima, Wash. 
HOWARD A. PARKHURST. 


d. ALTA HAYLETT, 1885, 


GRANVILLE C. COOK, 
Living in Concord, Cal. 


. HANNAH HAYLETT, born, Ded. 25, 1808, died May 


19, 1880, Medina, N. Y., married April 1, 1832, in 
Happisburgh, England, Witnesses; Joseph Cautman and 
Sarah Hemp, to 

BENJAMIN CAUTMAN, born Jan. 1809, died Oct. 20, 
1887, in Medina, N. Y. 


. ANN CAURTMAN (Note the R in Caurtman) 


born Oct. 5, 1837, married Nov. 18, 1858, died Nov. 29, 
1919, Medina, N. Y. 
GEORGE V. GOTTS, born Jan. 1, 1834, died Oct. 20, 
1894, Medina, N. Y. 


. INEZ M. GOTTS, born Feb. 20, 1872, Living in Medi- 


na, N. Y. 
SOLOMON T. HOUSE, born, Jan. 13, 1857, married 
June 7, 1930, died Nov. 26, 1955, Medina, N. Y. 


A NOTE from the author; 


The Hayletts in my line generated such names as Cauter- 
man, Stork, Gott, House (Haus) Churchill, Moody, Davis, Davey, 
Whittleton, Thurtle. Correspondence will be welcome. 

















A GLIMPSE OF PIONEER LIFE 
EXCERPTS FROM THE DIARY OF 
Mrs. Isaac Miller, of Stocktown, N. Y. in 1824. 

Bg GLADYS CARLSON 


Post-Journal Staff Writer 
Courtesy of Jamestown, N. Y. Post-Journal, April, 28, 1959. 


March 10, 1824--Isaac says he won't have to cut any more 
trees to browse the cattle. The oxen are looking well. Our two 
cows are rather thin. We could not spare the milk or we should 
have dried off the cows in January. 

March 25--My husband and Varnum went hunting today and 
brought home a deer. We have had no meat but venison and a 
few partridges since October last. A bear carried away our hog in 
November and the foxes caught all the chickens the hawks left. 

April 6--Sold three bushels of wheat today for three shil- 
lings and nine pence per bushel, the first money we have had since 
January, when Isaac sold two fox skins, 11 mink and two quart- 
ers of venison for six dollars. 

April 15--Heavy rain last night, that put the fires out and 
wet the punk; had to go to Mr. Trow’s to borrow fire. 

May 20--Commenced to card and spin today; our sheep did 
shear 35 pounds of wool. 

May 26--Had company. Used the last of the one-half pound 
of tea we got when Ira was born; he will be two in July. 

June 9--Had a very dry time; set the slashing on fire, it is 
now burning fiercely. 

August 1--Isaac has gotready for logging. We brewed root 
beer for logging. 

August 6--Had a logging bee today. There were eight yoke 
of oxen here: some of them came five miles. Royal Putnam and 
John Robinson took charge of the bee. Our root beer is firsr class; 


the men prefer it to whiskey. 
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August 20--Gathering golden rod and sumac to color flannel 
for underwear. 

Sept. 2--Had a good burn. Commenced to gather ashes. We 
have the very choice of the ashes. Everything must be put aside 
till we get them to the ashery. 

Oct. 25--Went to the store; took our black salts and 10 bush- 
els of wheat. Sold the lot for $75. Got $50 in money, the balance 
in goods. Our land payment is due Jan. 1, amount $100. Don’t 
know where the other $50 is to come from Got a side of cowhide 
and a half side of sole leather for our boots and shoes, half pound 
of tea, two pounds of loaf sugar and a fine tooth comb; it took 
rest to pay for our account. 


Dec. 1--Isaac went through this morning to Laona with cart 
and oxen to get the shoemaker, Mr. Seymour. Had the good luck 
to get him, bench, lasts and all. This is the fourth time we have 
been for him. 

Dec. 13--Took Mr. Seymour home and brought Miss Gibbs, 
the tailoress, to make up the fulled cloth we got home from the 
drapers at Jamestown. 

Dec. 20--Commenced spinning flax; want to make fifty yards 
of linen for sheets, bags and towels. 

Dec. 25-- Started at daylight to spend Chris.mas with Mr. 
and Mrs. Taylor in Portland. They came from the same town we 
did in Vermont. The crossways are well covered with snow. Our 
oxen are good walkers, sled new, Mr. Taylor has seven children, 
which with our five, made a roomful. Got home at 11 P. M. 

Dec. 28--Got a letter from Aunt Davis through the postof- 
fice, postage two shillings. Most of our letters are sent by emi- 
grants (from Vermont) postage is so high. 

Jan. 1--We sold our cow, a steer and some ox yokes. Isaac 
had made for some new comers, and got together the $100 to 


make our payment on the land. 
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#*SOME BURIALS 


of GENEALOGICAL INTEREST 
Copied and transcribed by Elmer L. Lockwood 


THE COOPER CEMETERY 
Brooktondale, Town of Caroline, Tompkins Co. N. Y. 


Uzern Fralick, Co. C. 50th N. Y. Enfi. 

Squire G. Crane, Co. D. 6th N. Y. H. Art. 

Corp. James Roe, Co. A- 109th N. Y. Inf. 

Hiram Vandermark. Corp. Co. G. 50th N. Y. Inf. 
John Ault Co. 8, 179th Reg. N. Y. S. Vol. 


Jane, wife of A. S. Hazen, died Nov. 10, 1879, aged 64 ys. 

Abram S. Hazen, d. Nov. 2, 1879, ae. 70. 

Lucille, wife of Charles T. Carpenter, d. Oct. 28, 1875. 
Shed not for her the bitter tear, 
Nor give the heart to vain regret. 
‘Tis but the casket that lies here, 
The gem that filled it sparkles yet. 

William Cooper, b. Sept. 29, 1808, d. April 12, 1901. 

Abigail D. his wife, Jan. 19, 1815; Oct. 2, 1862, 

Phebe, his wife, April 13, 1817, Feb. 14, 1893. 

Homer, son of Wm. & Abigail Cooper, d. July 1, 1871. 
We cherish his memory still. 

Charles Cooper, d. Nov. 10, 1885, ae. 81. 

Betsey, his wife, d. Sept. 28, 1864, ae. 79, 

Elosia, daughter of Wm. & Abigail Cooper, d. July 7, 1864. 
Not lost, but gone before. 

Hiram Cooper, d. Ap. 7, 1890, ae. 72. 

Roxana; his wife, d. Oct. 22, 1889, ae. 67. 

Charles F,Clock, d.March 18, 1875. 

Amelia, his wife, b. July 18, 1837, d. Feb. I, 1916. 
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Abijah Bedell, b. Sept. 8, 1807, d. Dec. 28, 1869. 
Precious in the sight of the Lord 
Is the death of his saints. 

Sally Ann, wife of Abijah Bedell, b. Dec. 29, 1807, 

d. May 7, 1855. 
Sarah M. Scott, rel. of Abijah Bedell, b. Sept. 23, 1823, 
d. Dec. 25, 1892, 

Lewis Boice, d. Ap. 12, 1864, ae. 61. 

Sarah H. his wife, d. Sept. 22, 1888, ae. 83. 

Aida, daughter of L. & S. Boice, d. Sept. 24, 1884. 

Luther Boice, d. Sept. 7, 1872. 

Emeline Boice, d. Jan. 9, 1860. 

Jediah, son of C. & M. D. Johnson, d. Jan. 13, 1863. 

Martha D. wife of Cornelius Johnson, d. June 10, 1862. 

Anna M. wife of Moses Perry, d. March. 11, 1863. ae. 72. 

Phineas Spaulding, 1824-1897. 

Fanny, his wife, 1829-1911. 

Truman Spaulding, Oct. 24, 1819- April 17, 1889. 

Rev. Wm. Spaulding, d. Sept. 3, 1877, ae. 82. 

Eunice, his wife, d. Nov. 1, 1878, ae. 78. 

Jacob Vandemark, d. Dec. 15, 1873. 

Elmira, his wife, d. Dec.:27, 1841. 

Margaret, his second wife, d. Feb. 8, 1856. 





Horace, son of Jacob & Elmira Vandemark, d. Feb. 5, 1851. 


Thomas Vandemark, 1831-1912. 
Phebe A. wife of Thomas Vandemark, d. Oct. 18, 1861. 
Elmira, daughter of Tom. & P. A. Vandemark 
d. Jan. 24, 1860. 
Wm. Vandemark, 1844- 
Philena, his wife, 1846-1863. 
Adeline C. his wife, 1843-1906. 
Christiana E, wife of Elisha Vandemark, d. Au. 31, 1878- 
Alfred, son of Elisha & Christiana Vandemark, 
d. Oct, 6, 1864. 




















Alonzo Gorton, d. Oct. 3, 1888, ae. 72. 
Phebe M. his wife, d. Feb. 4, 1888, ae. 76. 
Jay W. son of W. J. & S. D. Gorton, d. March 1, 1883. 
Walter J. Gorton, 1845-1919. 
Mary Roe, d. Feb. 19, 1877, ae, 89. 
George Atwood, 1822-1900. 
Sarah A. Hollister, his wife, 1824-1901. 
Fanny Atwood, 1857-1916. 
Emma E. daughter, of George W. & Sarah A. Atwood, 
d. March 31, 1875. 
Hark, hear the stern command of God, 
He bids our Emma come. 
Oh stay thy hand and spare, Oh spare. 
But our pleading was in vain. 
Then take this jewel rare, ,tis Thine, not mine, 
Thy will Oh God be done, 
And let it rest with all the blest 
And we will follow soon. 
James F. Miller, Jan. 6, 1807-March 8, 1885. 
Emeline Bishop, his wife, Oct. 7, 1808-Nov. 5, 1892. 
Melissa Miller, Jan, 20, 1837-Sept. 16, 1865. 
Death to her spirit was gain, 
For Christ was her Lord below. 
Austin Bishop, 1806-1870. 
Azuba Ann Gould, 1825-1891. 
Alfred Gould, 1831-1909. 
Benj. L. Losey, June 12, 1816-March 13, 1896. 
Helen M. his wife, June 8, 1826. 
Wm. M. Welch, 1821-1897. 
Eliza, his wife, Oct. 12, 1816-Oct. 16, 1865. 
Naomi Ann, 2nd wife of W. M. Welch, 1827-1896. 
Albert Keeler, 1813-1889. 
Sarah his wife, 1829-1902. 

















THE ROE CEMETERY 
Broocktondale, Tompkins, County. 
C. A. Piatt, 1836-1914. 





Hanna, wife of John Randall, d. March 19, 1869, ae. 80. 


George A. Aldrich, 1844. 
Ophilia H. Piatt, his wife, 1853-1912. 
James M. Aldrich, d. Feb. 11, 1860, ae. 43. 
Jane C. his wife, d. Dec. 28, 1878, ae. 86. 
David Weldon, d. March 3, 1834, ae. 96. 
My glass is out, 
My face is run, 
My work in Christ 
Completely done. 
John A. Aldrich, d. Au. 16, 1871, ae. 63. 
Churchel Jewel, b. 22, 1832, d. July 3, 1864. 
Lydia, wife of John W. Phelps, d. Sept. 25, 1838. 
Ye mourning friends, now cast an eye 
To that bright world above the sky, 
See her you mourn in bright array, 
Freed from this load of heavy clay. 
Philip Roe, d. Jan. 8, 1885, ae. 83. 
Mary, his wife, d. June 20, 1872, ae. 69. 
George W. Roe, Co. A. 109, Reg. N. Y. S. V. 
d. June 27, 1864, ae. 28. 


Far from affliction, toil and care 

The happy soul is fled. 

The breathless day shall slumber there 
Among the silent dead. 


For the Union he fought, for the Union he died 


With the foe of his country before him. 
Let the Nation remember his valor with pride 
And the Star Spangled Banner wave o’er him. 
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William Roe, d. Aug. 31, 1830 ae. 87. 
Afflictions ‘sore 
Long time I bore 
Physicians were in vain 
Till God was pleased 
To give me ease 
And free me from my pain. 
Mary, his Wife, d. July 25, 1830, ae. 85. 
My children dear 
Assemble here 
A mother's grave to see, 
I dwelled with you 
And soon you'll dwell with me. 
Gamaliel Roe, d. Oct. 23, 1857, ae. 79. 
Melinda, his wife, d. Oct. 22, 1855, ae. 80. 
John M. Rhoe, d. March 27, 1867, ae. 82. 
Catherine, his wife, d, March 16, 1859, ae. 68. 
Wm. Roe, d. June 11, 1866, ae. 55. 
David Roe, d. Nov. 15, 1860. ae. 54. 
Caroline wife of Philip Oliver, d. Aug. 11, 1861, ae. 46. 
Let me weap, the tears are swelling, 
Eyes which smiled so often, pale 
For each hour, the tale is telling that 
One we loved is in the grave. 
Hiram Ecles, d. Feb. 22, 1831, ae. 25. 
"Tis Heaven that bids my spirit flee 
Then mourn not o’er my grave 
The sighs and teats you weep for me 
Can never, never save. 
But if some to this spot repair 
To mourn when I am gone 
Let no unfelt grief mingle there 
Weep tears of love or none. 
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Josiah Shurter, d. Aug. 5, 1871, ae. 62. 
Jane, his wife, b. Nov. 21, 1826, d. June 23, 1897. 
Philmore, their son, d. 1851. 
Willis Shurter, Co. A. 109th Reg't N. Y. Vol. Inf. 
Died Jan. 17, 1914, ae. 73. 

Jennie, hiswife, d. March 12, 1872, ae. 27. 
David H. Allen, d. July 22, 1850, ae. 72. 
Buly, his wife, d. Jan. 11, 1859. 
Wm. McKean, d. March 8, 1848, ae. 69. 
Hannah, his wife, d. April 26, 1859, ae.56. 
Mary, their daughter, d. Nov. 1, 1857, ae. 37. 

Rest, gentle spirit, rest, 

Thy conflict o'er, thy labors done. 

Thy friends the angels, thy home 

The presence of the Holy One. 
James Mckean, d. Dec. 26, 1862. ae. 54. 
Elenor Hallett, d. Dec. 1, 1886, ae. 18. 
Elijah Hallett, b. Ap. 5, 1801, d. Dec. 16, 1875. 
Sarah, his wife, b. Dec. 8, 1808, d. Feb. 7, 1882. 
Bulah, their daughter, b. Nov. 20, 1825, d. July 28, 1850. 
David, their son, b. Dec. 29, 1832, d. Dec. 29, 1870. 

THE QUICK CEMETERY 
Brooktondale, Tompkins County 


Charles Cantine, d. Dec. 20, 1831, ae. 60. 
Maria A. his wife, b. Sept. 6, 1775, d. Aug. 3, 1838. 
Elizabeth, their daughter, d. Sept. 13, 1828, ae. 29. 
GENERAL JOHN CANTINE, d. April 30, 1808, ae. 74. 
Hector, son of John and Jane Cantine, d. Jan. 19, 1805, ae.3. 
Charles Cantine Jr, b. May 6, 1814, d. Aug. 23, 1849' 
Jane, wife of James H. Mandeville, d. July 9, 1834, ae, 28. 

How peaceful is the closing scene 

Where virtue yields her breath, 

How sweet it beams the smile serene 

Dpen the cheek of death. 
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Jacobus Depuy, d. Sept. 5, 1838, ae. 55. 
Catherine Cantine, his wife, d. Aug. 1, 1829, ae. 65. 
Peter Lounsbery, d. April 4, 1867, ae. 69. 

Harriet Cantine, his wife, d. July 17, 1780, ae. 79. 
Richard Lounsbery, March 27, 1836-July 27, 1881. 
Ellen S. Tobey, his wife, Aug. 8, 1841-Nov. 22, 1921. 
Cantine Lounsbery, Dec. 11, 1831-Feb. 16, 1910. 

Sarah, his wife, Nov. 3, 1836-Feb. 2, 1900, 

John P. Lounsbery, d. their son, d. July 29, 1885, ae. 29. 
Carrie, his wife, d. ae. 35. no date. 

Fred B. Lounsbery, 1855-1933. 

Emma, his wife, 1856-1936. 

John Lounsbery, son of Charles & Anna, 1907-1958. 
Richard Lounsbery, son of John & Carrie, 1879-1903. 
Charles C. Lounsbery, son of Fred & Emma, d. July 4, 1885. 
Charles Lounsbery, 1861-1937. 

I. Summer Rhoode, b. Oct. 3, 1805, d. May 5, 1878. 
Prudence, his wife, b. Oct. 23, 1812, d. Sept. 26, 1900. 
Martha Rhoode, b. June 8, 1754, d. Dec. 10, 1834. 
Varanes Rhoode, b. Aug. 21, 1804, d. Aug. 1, 1824. 
Jonas Rhoode, b. Sept. 10, 1778, d. Jan. 4, 1833. 
Abigail H. his wife, b. Aug. 29, 1773, d. June 25, 1852. 
Jonas Rhoode, 1846-1929. 

Jennie Gridley, his wife, 1858-1939. 

Moses T. Denman. Dec. 28, 1817, Feb. 29, 1892. 

Maria C. his wife, Sept. 1, 1825, Jan. 12, 1893. 

Richard L. Denman, 1848-1915 

Adelaide W. his wife, 1852-1947. 

C. Arthur Denman, 1855-1911, 

Ida M. his wife, I859- 1940. 

John J. Personius, 1822-1893. 

Mary S. Kisor, his wife, 1822-1904. 

Isaac Personius, d. May 17, 1863. 

Elizabeth, his wife, d. Ap. 5, 1852. 
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Isaac C. Personius, Feb. 26, 1809, Jan. 26, 1884. 
Emma, his wife, Nov. 14, 1828, Jan. 14, 1907. 
Zachariah Personius, Co. E. Heavy Artillery, Nov. 4, 1844. 
June 12, 1864. 
Henry Personius, Co. 4, 109 Reg. N. Y. V. Jan. 13, 1846, 
June 12, 1864. 
Sons of I. & E. Personius, both died on the battlefield 
the same day. 
Daniel Personius, 1829-1908. 
Sarah M. his wife, 1835-1922. 
Charles M. Personius, Co. C. 50ch N. Y. Vol. Eng. 
1840- 1924. 
Mary C. Reed, his wife, 1851-1927. 
John J. Personius, 137th Regs. U. S. Vol. 1840-1926. 
Sarah Chambers, his wife, 1848-1906. 
Amos Personius, son of John, 1870- 
Mabel, wife of Amos, 1872-1939. 
Fred M. Personius, 1882-1953. 
Hattie H. his wife, 1881-1950 
Calvin Deputron, Co. A. 109th Regt. N. Y. S. V. 1841-1911. 
Rosetta M. Monroe, his wife, 1842-1933. 
John J. Roe, Co. Br 179th Regt, N. Y. Vol. 1843-1925. 
Louise R. Cannon, his wife, 1848-1922. 
Raymond A. Wheeler, Sr. Corp. Co. G. 86th Inf. 1899-55. 
Bennett T. Landon, Co. Y. 179th Regt N. Y. S. V. 1829-04. 
Moses Roe, Co. K. 137 Regt. N. Y. S. V, d. Aug. 1896, ae.74 
Paul H. Landon, died in’battle June 1, 1862, ae. 20. 
Levi Bacon, Co. C. 89ch Regt. N. N. V. 1842-1925. 
John L. Mandeville, Co. A. 50th Regt. N. Y‘ V, d. 1907, 7ly 
Samuel E, Foulkes, Bugler, Co. I, 20th N. Y. Cal. 
Corriel Cannon, Co. 127th Regt. N. Y. V. d. 1875, ae. 40. 
Nelson C. Edwards, Co. B. 179th Regt N. Y. V. 1835-1920. 
Isiah Bacon, Co. C. 86th Regt. N. Y. V. d. 1891, ae. 71, 
James E. Cole, Co. K. 144th Regt. N. Y. V, 1844-1609. 
Alamanza Perry, Co. K. 5Qr. N. Y. V. d. 1909. 
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GARRETT MANDEVILLE DUTCH CHURCH CEMETERY 
West Slaterville, Tompkins County, N. Y. 
Mary, wife of James Rightmire, d. June 26, 1870, ae. 74. 
Dearest mother. thou hast left us. 
Here thy loss we deeply feel, 
But ’tis God that hath bereft us, 
He can all our sorrows heal. 
JAMES PERSONEUS, REVOLUTIONARY WAR VET. 
d. May 14, 1836, ae. 88. 
BENJAMIN GENUNG, VETERAN. d. March 9, 1832,ae.84. 
Hanna, his wife, d. March 8, 1826, ae. 80. 
No more shall sin disturb our rest. 
No more shall satan vex our souls. 
Our song of joy shall never cease, 
While time and endless ages roll. 
Barnabas Genung, d. Oct. 1, 1833. 
' Ye mourners, who in silent gloom 
Bear your dear kindred to the tomb 
Grudge not when Christians go to rest, 
They sleep in Jesus and are blest. 
Susanna, his wife, d. June 4, 1860, ae. 69. 
Joseph Chambers, b. May 22, 1812, d. March 27, 1865, 
Sarah, his wife, d. Feb. 23, 1844, ae. 29. 
How suddenly she's called away 
Eternity to view, 
No time to regulate her house 
Or bid the world adieu. 
Daniel Sullivan, d. Aug. 25, 1839. 
Oft as the bell with solemn toll 
Speaks of the departure of the soul 





Let each one ask himself, am I 
Prepared should I be called to die, 
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David Stevens, d. Sept. 25, 1848. 
He's gone to rest, our father dear. 
Why should we mourn or shed a tear, 
He’s freed from trouble, grief and pain, 
Why should we wish him back again, 
Daniel Vooris, d. Nov. 18, 1846, ae. 75. 
Amy, his wife, d. August 9, 1865, 
So fades the lovely blooming flower, 
Frail smiling solace of an hour. 
So soon our transient comforts fly, 
And pleasures ever doom to die. 
Daniel Mead, L. M. D. d. Nov. 20, 1865, ae. 77. 
Rachel L. his wife, d. May 8, 1850, ae. 30. 
Priscilla, his wife, d. Aug. 21, 1836, ae. 43. 
Leaves have their time to fall 
And flowers to wither at the north wind breath 
And stars to set, but all 
Thou hast, all seasons for thine own, ah death! 


Mandeville, Rev. Garret, d. Dec. 11, 1852, ae. 78. 
Margaret, his wife, d. May 21, 1829. : 
Maria, d. June 7, 1828. | 
Elsie, d. Nov. 23, 1853. 
Henry, d. Nov. 9, 1839. 
Their children. 


I have fougth my good fight 

I have finished my course 

I have kept the faith. 

Adieu, departed friend, 

Thy useful life is o'er. 

When God sees fit to call me, 
May we meet to paft no more. 





To be continued ina later issue 
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CARR GENEALOGY 


Sir William Carr, 10th Baron of Fennerhurst, father of Benjamin 
Carr born in London, England, August 18, 1592, married Martha Har- 
dington in London September 2, 1613. Both died in London. 

Their son Caleb Carr born December 9, 1616 came to America on 
the ship Elizabeth Ann which sailed from London May 9, 1€36. He set- 
tled in New Port about 1640, held many offices of public trust and ho- 
nor and accumulated a fortune. He was general] treasurer from May 
21, 1661 to May 22, 1662. In 1687, he was justice of the General Quart- 
erly Session and Inferior Court of Common Pleas. He was Governor 
of the Colony in 1695 when he died December 17, 1695. A Quaker in be- 
lief. 

His son Edward born in 1666, married Hannah Stanton in James- 
town, R. I. in October 6, 1686. He died October 14, 1711. 

His son JamesCarr, born in Jamestown, R.I. October 27, 1703, 
married Abigail..... ? 

His son was James Carr born July 15, 1737, married Sarah Lew. 
He was a school master. His house in Jamestown was burned by the 
British. 

Their son William Carr born May 12, 1763 married Lydia Hopkins. 
He served in the Revolution, died in 1804. 

Their son Rowland Carr born in S. Kingston, R. I. on October 1, 
1791 married Deborah Sheldonin 1810, came to Otsego, N. Y. in 1817. 
Died 1852. 

Their daughter Lydia Hopkins Carr married Austin Trash, son of 
Truman Trash, in 1831. She died in 1883. 

Their son Abdiel Loomis Trash born April 1833, married Mary 
Jane Finch October 12, 1852, he died in 1899. 

Their daughter Florence Debora Trash married Charles Hamilton 
in October 3, 1887. 

Their daughter Grace Hamilton born 1889 married Valdine Vey in 
1919, and lives in Otego. 
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